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COMMONWEALTH AND NEUTRALISM 


"THE Neutralist ‘Summit’ held in Belgrade 

last month was an important milestone in 
20th century history. It represents a refusal by 
the smaller nations of the world to be brought 
in on one side or the other in the cold war, and 
a determination to preserve their independence 
of action in world as in home affairs. That they 
display at present a bias towards Eastern Europe 
is a natural reflection of their still recent colonisa- 
tion by the West, and is not surprising. We can- 
not expect to escape scot-free. 

But Mr. Nehru was right to draw the con- 
ference’s attention away from specifically colonial 
questions to those which concern us all. Not 
that colonial issues like Angola, Algeria and 
South Africa, are not important: on the contrary, 
the uncommitted nations have a vital role to play 
in pressing for final decolonisation all over the 
world; and they are in an excellent moral and 
strategic position to do so. 

But their significance could be far wider than 
that. Both sides in the cold war are in mortal 
danger of adopting positions from which neither 
side can retreat. Both are suspicious to the point 
of paranoia. There is an urgent need for dis- 
interested arbiters who command the respect of 
both sides and can encourage understanding be- 
tween the great powers. The blank refusal to be 
sucked into one or other of the contending orbits 
is one of the truly hopeful and positive aspects 
of the Bandung, Pan-African and now the Belgrade 
spirit. Moreover, the survival and effectiveness 
of the United Nations is coming to depend in- 
creasingly upon the support of nations outside 
the present world division. The spirit of inter- 
nationalism is vitally fostered by meetings of 
statesmen who can bridge the East-West gulf. 

Where does the Commonealth stand in this? 


Many of its most important members were active 
at Belgrade. No doubt there are those who 
would like to see the whole Commonwealth 
firmly attached and committed to the West and 
NATO. But very few socialists would agree. 
For them the value of the Commonwealth lies 
precisely in the inter-continental bonds it creates 
between peoples of widely different backgrounds 
and present needs. For us the Commonwealth is 
not primarily a mutual defence pact, nor even an 
association of exactly like-minded states. It is, 
or should be, a weapon in the war against war, 
a forum in which we can all learn to tolerate and 
understand the unique values which we can each 
contribute. To the extent that it is not an institu- 
tion committed in the cold war the Common- 
wealth fosters the same spirit of internationalism 
as the Belgrade Conference. 

On a recent visit to India, Dr. Okpara, Prime 
Minister of Nigeria’s Eastern Region, had this to 
say: 

‘That I can visit this great sub-continent, not 
as a foreigner, but as a fellow citizen, is one of 
the privileges of the Commonwealth. I can do 
this notwithstanding that my people are as dis- 
tant and distinct from yours as it is possible to 
be, in the certain knowledge that this is of small 
importance either to you or to myself. Ina 
world torn by racial strife and beset by racial 
problems, this privilege of true equality and 
brotherhood is surely one which all citizens of 
the Commonwealth should guard and cherish.’ 


This is a great testimony to what the Common- 
wealth ought to stand for. 

Though no socialist can be uncommitted in 
the choice between authoritarianism and demo- 
cracy, few are deluded into thinking that world 
issues are as simple as this. We are not satisfied 
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with Western society as it is today; and we do 
not pretend that we have nothing to learn from 
nations outside Western Europe. There are no 
boundaries in the struggle for the fellowship of 
man. Perhaps the greatest flowering of the 
Commonwealth is yet to come. For today, more 
than ever before there is need for inter-national 
inter-racial, inter-ideological tolerance and under- 
standing. The Belgrade Conference had an im- 
portant role to play in that process. The Com- 
monwealth, in its own way, can foster and expand 
the work it began. It is fitting that the Common- 
wealth Finance Ministers Conference met in 
Accra immediately after the Belgrade Conference. 


AFRICAN POLITICS IN KENYA 


ITH the release of Mr. Kenyatta, politics 
in Kenya has taken on a new look altogether. 
It is symbolised by the agreement* in principle 
between the two major African parties on all 
the essentials for the progress of the country in 
the coming months. The response of the 
Governor to their agreement and the demands it 
contains has not been unhopeful. For the next 
year, until new elections can be held, much will 
depend upon Mr. Kenyatta and the leaders of 
the two African parties. 


Specifically what does this mean? It means 
primarily that the initiative has passed into 
African hands and can be held there if wisdom 
prevails. It means that the energies hitherto 
directed to the necessary but negative tasks of 
opposition and political manoeuvring may now 
be diverted to the solution of the urgent. economic 
and social problems of the country. Both parties 
have given an undertaking to respect the land 
rights of all sections of the population and Mr. 
Kenkatta has added his explicit assurance on this 
point. It is a beginning; but its implementation 
requires considerable detailed study. 


Mr. Kenyatta himself has an enormous re- 
sponsibility. He will have to resist still active 
pressures to confer on him a specifically Kikuyu 
crown. Tribalism is still a potent factor in Kenya, 
and only a powerful national leader can still it. 
So far Kenyatta has shown every sign of under- 
standing his responsibility. He has been careful 
to show no favourism between the two major 
parties or indeed between individual leaders within 
them—in itself a difficult accomplishment, when 
any sign of favour would have been joyfully re- 
ceived and powerfully used by its recipient. 
Indeed it can be said that Kenyatta is largely 
responsible for the joint accord between the two 


*See Events of the Month, page 10. 


parties. He has made it very clear that for the 
present at least Kenya is not served by two con- 
flicting African parties with the same political 
objects. At the same time he has avoided as- 
signing the blame for the split between them. 


The other prerequisite for the smooth transition 
is that the KANU/KADU accord should remain 
intact until the next election. A return to 
interparty quarrelling can only delay independ- 
ence and reflect upon the African leadership it- 
self. The two parties have agreed to work the 
coalition by sharing the available ministries. The 
choice of a Chief Minister may provoke dissension 
since both parties have a legitimate claim. The 
most sensible course would be to _ recognise 
Kenyatta’s de facto leadership of both by allow- 
ing him to take his place in Legco, and thus avoid 
another deadlock. The Governor has given some 
indication that the remaining restrictions on his 
political life may be lifted once he has lived the 
requisite two months at Kiambu. 


Provided political dissentions can be avoided, 
there seems to be no reason. for the delay of 
independence beyond next year. It can probably 
be assured if the African leaders will now get 
down to active consideration of the needs of 
Kenya’s economy. Politics in Kenya is now, to 
all intents and purposes, African politics; and its 
progress will be judged in that light. 


MALAYSIA 


TO judge from latest developments, Tunku 

Abdul Rahman’s offer to negotiate a 
Malaysian Confederation may have come too late, 
and the terms he proposes may not be generous 
enough, to save the present government of Singa- 
pore. There is now a real possibility that the 
able and moderate People’s Action Party (PAP) 
will be overthrown at an early general election 
and will be succeeded by a Fidelist majority in 
the Singapore Assembly. No one can predict 
how far such a landslide would take Singapore. 
If the Barisan socialists (largely dissident PAP 
elements) gain a majority a difficult situation 
may develop quite soon. This Party is mainly 
pledged to abolish the Malayan voice in the con- 
trol of Singapore’s internal security. But the 
Barisan socialist party also represents an emotional 
anti-colonialism which is unlikely to stop there. 
Action against foreign commercial firms, which 
would damage the prospects of the four-year plan, 
is possible. Above all it seems certain that a 
victory for the Barisan socialists would spell the 
end of any foreseeable prospect of a merger be- 
tween Singapore and Malaya. Such a victory 


would probably also set Singapore on the road 
to becoming a centre of Chinese anti-colonialism 
and near-communism, estranged from and sus- 
pected by the neighbouring Malay populations 
of South East Asia. 


That is the outcome that Lee Kuan Yew and 
the moderate PAP leadership have always feared. 
It may yet be averted but the latest developments 
are discouraging. The talks last month between 
Tunku Abdul Rahman and Lee Kuan Yew pro- 
duced a rather desparately optimistic communique. 
Lee himself says he envisages a merger between 
Malaya and Singapore by 1963. But what has 
so far been revealed shows that the best merger 
terms Singapore could get would involve virtual 
subordination to the Malayan Federation—which 
would control Singapore’s defence, foreign policy 
and internal security. Lee Kuan Yew speaks of 
preserving Singapore’s autonomy in labour and 
education. None the less, the contemplated con- 
cessions to the Malayan government appear very 
large. 


Little or nothing is being said of representation 
for Singapore in the Kuala Lumpur Assembly. 
In fact arrangements visualised seem compatible 
with Singapore’s self-respect only if they were to 
be temporary ones—i.e. if tney were to be a first 
step in a phased process of constitutional change, 
culminating in Singapore’s equal membership of 
a Federation or Confederation, on a basis of 
representation fully proportionate to the territory’s 
population (as in the case of Penang, Malacca, 
etc.). 


The difficulty of course is that this is not im- 
mediately possible because of the Malay fear of 
seeing power pass into the hands of a Chinese 
majority through the accretion of Singapore’s 
14 m. Chinese on a fully representative basis. 
Everything would be easier if the three Borneo 
territories—with their large non-Chinese majorit- 
ies—could and would accede to the projected 
Confederation at the same time as Singapore, 
for that would allay many Malay apprehensions. 
But—and here the British Colonial Office bears 
some share of responsibility—Sarawak, North 
Borneo and Brunei are constitutionally so little 
advanced that their membership on equal terms 
of any confederation would be impossible for a 
number of years. The best solution would still 
probably be for the Lee Kuan Yew/Tunku Abdul 
Rahman conception of ‘ unequal merger’ to be 
adopted as a means of gaining time and as an 
interim step with an ultimate Confederation in 
full equality as the proclaimed and clearly de- 
fined goal. But the anti-colonialist leftists of 
Singapore look like having too easy a target in 
the shape of the arrangements now being mooted. 
If they prevail there is likely sooner or later to 
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be a serious crisis in this part of South East Asia 
with Britain deeply involved. 


PROGRESS IN GUIANA 


HE victory in British Guiana of Dr. Chedi 
Jagan’s People’s Progressive Party (PPP) will 
produce a militant and radical, if not revolution- 
ary, government in the sense in which these terms 
fit Dr. Nkrumah’s Ghana. Its neutralism is likely 
to be of the Casablanca rather than the Monrovia 
variety. These analogies conceal enormous differ- 
ences between the problems of British Guiana 
and those of West Africa. But they have in 
common a radical approach to the solution of 
these problems, implying a determination to effect 
drastic change in the organisation of the economy. 
In British Guiana this will not be easy. The 
economy is dominated by the Booker Bros. Co., 
which, though based on the sugar industry, has 
extended into almost every field of economic 
activity. Enlightened though the company has 
shown itself in recent years, the demand for re- 
distribution of land and resources, and for a 
community share in the Company’s success, will 
acaperte be irresistable. The PPP government 
as already undertaken a vast programme of 
elementary social services—health, housing and 
education—which, as the serious state of its re- 
serves indicates, has already proved a severe 
strain. 

But even if funds were made available for the 
continuation or extention of these social services. 
the overall problem of the landless and unemploy- 
ed remains. This is not a racial issue, nor one 
which divides Dr. Jagan from the largely African- 
based opposition People’s National Congress of 
Mr. Burnham. The temptation to ‘take over’ 
in some form the large sugar estates and distribute 
them in plots to landless individuals will be strong. 
But Dr. Jagan is a pragmatic politician as well 
as a fundamentalist socialist. The efficiency of 
the sugar estates depends upon centralisation, if 
only of the drainage systems. Individual owner- 
ship is therefore virtually impossible in the short 
run: in the long run a network of centralised 
co-operatives could possibly replace the present 
estates. Ultimately that is likely to be attempted 
when the resources required for compensation and 
resettlement are available. 

The future depends very much upon the 
financial assistance British Guiana will receive 
from British, American and other sources. The 
country contains all the ingredients of potential 
unrest: a background of political instability and 
disunity, land hunger and an economy dominated 
It is not im- 
possible that in its haste to overcome these 
obstacles, the new government will adopt politic] 
measures which will be unpopular at home and 
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disapproved abroad.* If so criticism should be 
tempered by an understanding of the difficulties 
the government will inherit. 

Independence is now virtually assured for next 
year. After that the government will conduct a 
referendum on the issue of whether British Guiana 
should join the West Indies Federation. The PPP 
has not yet decided whether to campaign for or 
against it. Economically there will be a lot to be 
said for entering the Federation, even from Dr. 
Jagan’s point-of-view. Politically the issue is not 
so. simple. Within the Federation, British 
Guiana’s majority Indian population, mostly sup- 
porters of the PPP, would be in a small minority, 
and may come down against it for that reason. 
Moreover political leadership in the Federation 
is at present very much more conservative than 
the PPP, and while this cannot be guaranteed to 
last, it might discourage the merger for the time 
being. Dr. Jagan may also feel that he has a 
better chance of attracting economic assistance as 
a radical sovereign state capable of making trouble 
in a vulnerable area, than as part of a relatively 
‘safe’ conservative Federation. 

Unfortunately he may be right. The best 
thing Britain could do is to prove him wrong 
by a generous grant of interest-free assistance. 
To quote Dr. Jagan himself: ‘Britain should 
forget tying up loans with her home bank rate. 
There must be two rates—one for Britain and 
one for overseas territories. The United States 
is already doing this.’ 


ANOTHER CONGO DISASTER 


if is difficult to grasp the enormity of Mr. 
Hammerskjold’s tragic death. Of all the 
Congo’s human and political victims, he is prob- 
ably its only truly irreplaceable one. His death will 
give strength to the forces of reaction in the world. 
The beneficiaries will be the dictators and all those 
who fear the international community he envis- 
aged, giving increasing effect to world opinion 
against oppression and poverty. Mr. Khrushchev 
and Dr. Salazar, Dr. Verwoerd, Lord Salisbury 
and Sir Roy Welensky will each in his way have 
cause to rejoice if his death spells the impotence 
of the U.N., which it might. Notwithstanding their 
mutual condemnation they will find common relief 
in the passing of an international ‘ busybody.’ 
Mr. Hammerskjold will be deeply mourned by 
‘those by those who believed that the U.N. could 
and should over-ride sectional and financial inter- 
ests as well as the claims of military power and 


*We print in this issue an article on British Guiana’s 
Amerindians, a minority group whose interests may be 
difficult to reconcile with the urgent needs of the 
country as a whole. 


narrow nationalisms. He will be remembered for 
his insistence, in deed as well as word, on the 
claims of the small nations, the oppressed and the 
peace-makers ; and for his vision of the U.N. as the 
promoter of these claims. 


Iruniéally, the most immediate victim of his 
death will be the Congo itself. Lasting peace can- 
not be achieved in the Republic until Katanga is 
restored to the authority of Mr. Adoula’s central] — 
government. Mr. Hammerskjold knew that unless 
Katanga took its rightful place in the Congo, other 
provinces, in particular Stanleyville, would be 
likely also to opt for ‘ independence,’ and unprece- 
dented chaos would follow. That Dr. Conor 
O’Brien underestimated the resistance he met in 
Katanga is beyond doubt. But in principle he was 
absolutely cight to take the measures he did. It is 
less certain that he will be able to fulfil his mission 
without the backing of Mr. Hammerskjold. 


The nature of the Katanga resistance vindicates 
those of us who have pressed constantly for the 
evacuation of foreign mercenary military personnel 
—in the certain conviction that these men would 
produce just the situation which has now trans- 
pired. The Belgian mercenar’es have been effec- 
tively reinforced from Rhodesia. At least one of 
the pilots or the two jet fighters, who have not 
stopped at open attempted assassination of top 
U.N. officials, was a Rhodesian. Sir Roy Welen- 
sky’s shameful and hypocritical support for the 
“Katanga independence struggle’ makes nonsense 
of his disclaimer that these adventurers are not 
supported in Salisbury. He ‘has been loudest in 
his criticisms of U.N. action to get rid of them. 


Two steps must be taken immediately. First, 
Sir Roy must be prevented by the British govern- 
ment from intervening in any way in Katanga. 
That we allow Sir Roy to intervene in Katanga— 
against every Security Council resolution on the 
Congo—will go down to our unmitigated discredit. 


Second, there must be an immediate impartial 
enquiry into the circumstances of Mr. Hammer- 
skjold’s crash. The evidence thus far, to put it 
mildly, is conflicting and highly disturbing. 
But accusations are out of place until we know 
more. 


LORD PETHICK LAWRENCE 


Members of the Bureau will have learned 
with regret of the passing of one who has 
always supported everything we stand for. As 
a member of the Imperial Advisory Committee 
of the Labour Party, he made a considerable 
contribution to the Freedom of India; and 
always showed a passionate interest in the 
welfare and progress of the dependencies. 


Africa: Analysis in Depth 


It is a pleasure to read two general books! about 

African economic and social problems by a writer 
who has bothered—in this case, greatly bothered—to 
go to the sources and get at the facts. We tend 
nowadays to be overwhelmed by _ half-baked 
“surveys,” hurried ‘ investigations ’ and hasty memoirs 
about Africa, rather as though the African scene 
were a kind of magical bran-tub into which any odd 
fragment of writing on Africa could be safely tossed 
with the good hope of magically emerging as a 
masterpiece (or even as a book worth reading). Mr 
Woddis has obviously done a vast amount of hard 
work to produce these volumes. They are clearly 
the fruit of long and thoughtful pondering on the 
difficult and complex subjects he has chosen—sub- 
jects, one may add, that are often too little consider- 
ed by those of us who have our eyes on the more 
obviously ‘ political’ aspects of Africa’s great transi- 
tion. The fact that these books are written from a 
strictly Marxist standpoint should not discourage 
anyone who is seriously interested in Africa from 
treading them: on the contrary, they gain in object- 
ivity from the fact that Mr. Woddis never leaves the 
reader in any doubt of his own particular point of 
view. 

Here I can do little more than indicate the large 
and important area of experience that is covered 
by them. In the beginning, the author tells us, he 
meant only to write one book, but found the mater- 
ial too far-ranging for the convenience of a single 
volume. ‘Thus one book became two—the first 
examining the roots of revolt in Africa; the second 
explaining the problems facing the African people’s 
national movements, both in the pre-independence 
stage of their struggle and in the effort to build 
new, independent countries.’ 


Roots of Upheaval 

The great virtue of the first volume, it seems to 
me, is to have brought together in well-documented 
assembly the main facts and circumstances of the 
major colonial-imposed shift from subsistence labour 
to wage labour. Here, I suggest, we really do get 
to the roots of the African upheaval, for it is true, 
as Mr. Woddis writes, that ‘in most of Africa the 
pattern has been not only the destruction of subsis- 
tence agriculture but its replacement by utter ruin 
and starvation.’ Generalisations about so broad a 
subject as Africa (even when limited to Africa south 
of the Sahara) are likely to be dangerous, and it 
would not be difficult to point out exceptions to this 
rule; all the same, no analysis which fails to con- 
firm the generally true nature of the statement quot- 
ed above will have succeeded in probing the colonial 
period to its depths. 5 

What many have failed to realise—believing as 
they do that ‘ali in Africa lay in savage chaos before 
the coming of the Europeans’—is that the out- 


Africa: The Roots of Revolt 

By Jack Woddis (Lawrence & Wishart, 21s.). 
Africa: The Lion Awakes 

By Jack Woddis (Lawrence & Wishart, 21s.). 


standing characteristic of the last 50 years is to be 
found in the process of continuous and often 
disastrous impoverishment of individual societies up 
and down the continent. Now in this book one can 
see the machinery of impoverishment unbared—the 
racking pressures of migrant labour, the grim con- 
sequences of exacting money taxes from men who 
otherwise earned no money, the ruthless determina- 
tion to treat these men as wage slaves in the almost 
literal sense of the word. These many pages (there 
are 285 in the first volume, 300 in the second) em- 
body material which no socialist can ignore in 
reaching conclusions about what happened in Africa 
os colonial rule and what could or should happen 
today. 


Neutralist and Socialist Trend 


Mr. Woddis’s second volume carries on along the 
same general line of thought and inquiry. Here he 
is mainly concerned to show the rise, growth an” 
further development of African trade unions and 
other organisation of self-defence and reassertions. 
Some of his conclusions will seem too sweeping, 
some of the generalisations too abrupt, but once again 
there is a wealth of evidence which we cannot afford 
to slide over or set aside. The reasons why African 
working-class organisations, for example, have taken 
the forms they have—tending strongly towards the 
foundation of autonomous associations and rejection 
of organic links either with the ICFTU or the 
WFTU—are controversial; yet they have to be 
understood, for their great significance is shown by 
the increasingly socialist and neutralist trend of 
thought among their leaders (whether these, in the 
language of the Cold War, are thought to be 
‘Communist’ or ‘ Western’). Mr. Woddis helps us 
to understand them. 

Personally, I should have preferred more Woddis 
in this second volume and less quotation, more dis- 
cussion and less evidence, more argument and less 
supporting fact; but it is hard to complain at an 
author who shows you so carefuly and persistently 
what kind of ground he is standing on, and why 
he is standing on it. I also feel that in his con- 
clusions to this second volume Mr. Woddis, eager 
to tie up Africa’s sprawling problems of develop- 
ment into a neat parcel, somewhat falls victim to an 
over-simplification of these same problems. Yet all 
the way through, in this second volume as in the 
first, he hammers away on the paramount and cer- 
tain need to reconstruct the colonial economies of 
Africa. For this we should be unreservedly grateful. 
It is true, as he says, that ‘there is every possibility 
for independent African territories, after uprooting 
colonialism, to avoid the path of normal capitalist 
development but to take instead the non-capitalist 
road to progress and prosperity.” There is no doubt 
that these two books are strong and thought-provok- 
_ing contributions to showing both why it is possible 
for Africans to choose socialism rather than capital- 
ism, and why it is of crucial importance that they 
should choose the first. BASIL DAVIDSON 
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Canada’s NEW DEMOCRA 7 


HE Founding Convention of the New Demo- 
cratic Party of Canada was held in August 
in Ottawa, Canada’s federal capital. The 
Convention exceeded its organizers most optimis- 
tic forecast. It turned out to be the largest 
political convention in Canada’s history. To 
understand the New Party it is necessary to look 
at the historical background of left-of-centre 
politics in Canada; for the Party draws its in- 
spiration from a wide variety of regional and 
social elements. 

One of the early left wing successes was the 
formation of a farmer-labour government in 
Ontario at the end of the First World War which 
introduced much progressive legislation, although 
the labour members were a minority. .From the 
militant traditions of the Industrial Workers of the 
World on the Pacific Coast came the British 
Columbia Socialist Party which was probably the 
most Marxist of Canada’s left-wing non-commun- 
ist parties. 

In 1919 the General Strike in the mid-west 
city of Winnipeg engendered a political heritage 
which was later to produce several political lead- 
ers of the Left. From the Winnipeg tradition 
was born the ‘ ginger’ group in the House of 
Commons. It was led by J. S. Woodsworth, a 
former Minister who had become interested in 
politics through his connections with this strike. 


Twenty-Eight Years of the CCF 

All of these groups, together with some trade 
unionists and farmers’ organisations and many 
smaller socialist parties, were spurred on by the 
Depression to form a new political party. In 1933 
their delegates met in Regina and agreed to the 
formation of the Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation (CCF). The convention issued what 
has since become known as the Regina Manifesto 
which set out plans for a socialist society within a 
‘parliamentary democracy. With this start the 
CCF gained a few seats in the Federal House 
of Commons and in the Western provinces. On 
the outbreak of World War II Rev. J. S. Woods- 
worth resigned from the party when it agreed to 
support the War effort. A lifelong pacifist, Mr. 
Woodsworth was replaced by Mr. J. Coldwell who 
was to remain leader of the party until last year. 

With the end of the Depression and the more 
radical mood brought about by the War the party 
had an upsurge of strength, and came within one 
seat of forming the government of Canada’s 
largest province of Ontario in 1943. The follow- 
ing year it.won the province of Saskatchewan in 
the west, and has been re-elected at every general 
election since then. It also gained strength in 
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British Columbia and Manitoba and on a more 


limited scale in the Atlantic province of Nova | 


Scotia. But by the end of the War these successes 
had -frightened the business and capitalistic 
interests who controlled the Liberal and Conserya- 
tive parties; and they launched what was probably 
one of the most scurrilous campaigns of political 
defamation in Canada’s history. Although the 
CCF maintained its position in Saskatchewan, it 
never fully recovered from this attack. 


Trade Unions: Limited Support 

From the start, some relatively small unions 
had assisted the CCF. In 1942 one of the two 
central congresses, the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, endorsed the party as its political arm. 
But although certain important individual unions 
like the Steelworkers, the Packinghouse Workers 
and the Auto Workers gave substantial support, 
political action never affected more than a minor- 
ity of Canada’s labour movement. When the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada and the 
Canadian Congress of Labour merged in 1956 to 
form the Canadian Labour Congress, no political 
position was taken in the interests of unity within 
the new Congress, and each affiliate decided its 
own policy. 

At the second convention of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour in 1958 a resolution was 
introduced calling for a ‘ broadly-based people’s 
political movement’ as a third force in Canadian 
politics. The supporters of this resolution visu- 
alised a party which would embrace organized 
labour, the farmer, small business and profession- 
al people, and the liberally-minded. 

Meeting in its founding city in 1960 the CCF 
agreed to merge into such a New Party. A few 
months earlier the third convention of the Labour 
Congress in Monteal had agreed to support this 
new development. From ‘hese decisions came 
the formation of the National Committee of the 
New Party with equivalent committees in the 
provinces and the main urban areas. These com- 
mittees were all tri-partite in nature, consisting 
of the CCF, the trade unions, and the newly- 
formed New Party Clubs which had been organ- 
ised for such groups as farmers, teachers, doctors. 
social workers, etc. 


First Success 

Across the country seminars were held to seek 
views on the constitution and programme of the 
New Party and thousands of people participated 
in this work. The crowning achievement came 
with the winning of the Federal by-election in the 
Ontario city of Peterborough by a young high 
school history teacher, Walter Pitman, who won 
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an astounding victory for the yet-to-be-formed 
New Party. 

At the Founding Convention of the Party in 
August, controversy centred in three issues: the 
leadership, foreign policy and relations between 
the centre and the provinces. Premier T. C. 
Douglas of Saskatchewan finally and overwhelm- 
ingly won the leadership from the CCF National 
Leader Hazen Argue. The two points of view 
on foreign affairs, and NATO particularly, were 
represented by Douglas and Argue: Argue stood 
for withdrawal from NATO while Douglas fav- 
oured remaining in NATO and seeking some 
major reforms to its structure. Douglas prevailed 
decisively, but only after a stormy debate. 

The question of Federal-Provincial relations 
involves not only the Party’s own constitution 
but also the vital problem of economic and social 
planning. The Convention eventually produced 
a policy which recognized the need for extending 
the public sector, developing co-operatives, con- 
trolling private enterprise and investment and 
planning for the whole country by means of what 
the programme calls ‘co-operative federalism.’ 
Tt also came out strongly for a new farm policy 
based on an agreed minimum price for crops and 
an orderly system of marketing. 

The so-called * small 1’ liberals were represented 
at the convention; and one of their number, 
Professor Michael Oliver, of McGill University in 
Montreal, was elected the first Federal President. 
Equally decisively, the Convention rejected all 
efforts of the Communists and Trotskyites to gain 
either direct membership or affiliated membership 
through the trade unions. Generally the pro- 
gramme and constitution represented a slight 
shift to the centre from the old CCF position and 
a New Democratic Party government can be ex- 
pected to follow policies similar to the Scandinav- 
ian Social Democrats. 


The Future 

The Province of Quebec, not so far mentioned 
in this article, will be of vital importance. The 
CCF never made any headway in Quebec because 
it failed to understand the special problems of 
French-speaking Canadians and because it was 
regarded in Quebec as a Western, English, 
Protestant party. The participation of Quebec 
delegates at the founding convention and the 
understanding of the French point of view shown 
by the balance of the convention seems to in- 
dicate that the NDP will make progress in 
Quebec. The changed political climate, the in- 
dustrialisation and the growth of this province all 
give some grounds for hope of success amongst 
French Canadians. 


‘ 


The New Democratic Party has affiliated to the 
Socialist International and may be said to contain 
most of the varied left-wing political traditions 
in Canada. It is now possible to look forward 
with confidence to the day when Canada will 
have its first socialist Prime Minister. 


Correspondence 


KARIBA IN DANGER 
To the Editor of VENTURE. 

Sir,—Here in Rhodesia we have known for some 
time that all is not well with the Kariba dam. But 
protests and demands for further information have 
tended to get lost in the ballyhoo about ‘the great- 
est man-made lake in the world’ and the heroism 
of the Game Department officials concerned with 
animal rescue. 

It is interesting to note that Sir Malcolm Barrow’s 
bland announcement about the dam’s weakness was 
withheld until after the recent Southern Rhodesian 
referendum. Since then, however, significant facts 
have emerged. They are: — 

1. The first ‘trial adit’ (horizontal passage) was 
not drilled into the south bank until 1956. It went 
a total distance of 1,236 feet, and the last 333 feet 
passed through micaceous fissure (soft, decomposed 
rock). By this time several million pounds had al- 
teady been spent on construction. 

2. Although Sir Malcolm Barrow has several 
times claimed that £400,000 had been spent on dril!- 
ing and geological survey at the dam site before 
construction started, he has failed to give any de- 
tails of the surveys. But the Power Board Reports 
show a total of £152.000 spent on geological survey 
(including surveys of other sites) and only £10,000 
on drilling. 

3. The micaceous rock which supports the south 
wall of the dam is so extensive that it is having to 
be quarried and replaced by concrete blocks. And 
even this will not necessarily guarantee the dam’s 
eventual soundness. 

The issues at stake are appalling. Nobody can 
deny that the decision to build the Kariba dam 
instead of the smaller, cheaper and safer Kafue 
project was a purely political one. If the dam is 
unsafe, millions of pounds, thousands of lives are 
in ieopardy. The whole economic future of Central 
Africa is threatened. Yet the politicians in power 
will not reassure us by allowing a public inquiry. 
{f they are so sure of their facts, what have they 
to fear? And what is the cost of an inquiry—at the 
most £20,000—against the millions spent on the 
project? 

Their reluctance to avail themselves of this ex- 
cellent publicity gimmick (if the outcome of the 
inquiry were favourable) can lead only to one in- 
escapable conclusion—they, too, are afraid. 

Yours faithfully, 


MARGARET VORSTER. 
Sree 


Lusaka, 


THE AMERINDIANS OF 


CATTERED throughout the heavily-forested in- 
terior of British Guiana there lives a race of 
whose existence many people are quite unaware. 
They are the Amerindians—the only indigenous 
people of the country. As the most obscure part of 
the population in a colony which has only recently 
begun to acquire a place in the public eye, little is 
ever heard of them. Yet the dilemma they face, 
caused by the problems of transition and an un- 
certain future, is made all the more acute by the fact 
of their being a little known and remote minority. 
The Amerindians are a short, stocky, coffee-colour- 
ed race, with shoulders broadened by generations of 
heavy burdens, with dark, very straight hair, sensitive 
faces and rather mongolian features. Beneath their 
shyness they are an easy-going, friendly people, 
whose apparently primitive simplicity conceals an 
intelligence which is soon evident to anyone living 
and working among them for any length of time. 
The Amerindians number only 20,000, and live 
quite independently of the rest of the country’s 
population of over half a million, which is con- 
centrated on the narrow coastal strip. Nevertheless, 
they have inevitably been influenced, to varying de- 
grees, by Western culture. Almost all of them are 
now nominal Christians—I once met one who had 
left his original home and found Christianity such 
fun that he belonged to both the Roman Catholic 
and Anglican churches—and the majority of them 
speak English and wear European clothes. For two 
or three generations the o!'d traditions of Indian life 
have been on the wane. But although they have 
acquired many superficialities of westernisation, little 
has been done to replace their old way of life, so 
that they now drift between two worlds. And al- 
though they have long been committed to a complete 
transition they are still at least a generation behind 
the rest of the country’s population in terms of de- 
velopment. 


Cultural Capitulation 


It seems that the South American Indians were 
never equipped with the physical or cultural resist- 
ence to withstand Western civilization, with its 
materialistically stronger force. Since the days of 
the Spanish Conquistadores, their fate in almost 
every part of South America has been one of 
elimination or decline, a process which, though com- 
paratively unnoticed, is still going on today. Ideally 
all these peoples should have been left entirely to 
their own way of life. Having lived among the 
Amerindians in British Guiana for a year, I was left 
with the conviction that their ethical standards, based 
on communal living, are much higher than ours. 
But the situation unfortunately does not allow for 
ideals ; viewed realistically, it is inevitable that the 
Amerindians willbe absorbed, sooner or later, by 
Western culture. So their situation poses the ques- 
tion of formulating a policy whereby this unfortunate 
but inevitable process can be least harmfully effected. 

The policy of the British Government towards the 
Amerindians in the past has been to keep them com- 


pletely secluded in reservations: They are also 
subject to a special set of laws, known as the Amer- 
indian Ordinance, which, for example, forbids the 
sale ef intoxicating liquor to them—this in spite of 
the fact that they have a great variety of intoxicating 
drinks of their own. This whole system was origin- 
ally designed for their protection, but its success has 
been very limited. The result is that, after two or 
three generations of being exploited in varying de- 
grees, the Amerindians have little but dislike for the 
other races in the country. 


Seclusion in Reservations 


But the policy of seclusion has not only failed in 
its immediate purpose. It has had fatal and appar- 
ently unforseen results. The whole system of 
reservations represented a refusal on the part of 
the government to face a highly complex situation 
which has been unwittingly created. Because of its 
complexity, and because the problem was shelved— 
and the Amerindians tucked away in their reserva- 
tions like children in nurseries—no adequate scheme 
has ever been devised to ease their transition to a 
modern society and their inevitable integration. 


In spite of the reservations, the Indians have long 
been in contact with the Church, government admin- 
istration, sparce though it has always been, and 
traders and gold-prospectors. In the face of outside 
influences all the strength of their old life has gone 
into decline—their superstitions, marriage customs. 
crafts and even their ability as hunters. It is this 
indecisive policy of allowing them to be influenced 
by outside elements, without ever attempting to con- 
vert their haphazard decline into a process of plan- 
ned transition, which has brought them to their 
present dilemma. 


If the British Government had developed a system 
of gradual and selective integration for the Amer- 
indians for the past 20 or 30 years, they might now 
have been successfully prepared to take a stable part 
in Guianese society. The government should have 
allowed selected members of the other races to settle 
in the reservations, along with their families. In 
this way the Amerindians, though they certainly 
would not have welcomed ‘the strangers” at first, 
might at least have learnt how to live alongside 
them, and at the same time they would have been 
stimulated by the more ambitious standards of the 
other races into following their example. They 
would have begun, for instance, to cultivate bigger 
farms, grow new crops, and improve their systems 
of agriculture. 


Even now, when a visible, though totally inade- 
quate effort is being made to do something for them 
with development schemes, integration is apparently 
regarded by the government not as a process but as 
a single step. The present development schemes are 
not accompanied by any system of gradual integra- 
tion. But if their integration is effected by a single 
step, in the form of the abolition of the reservations, 
as is likely to happen very soon, the Amerindians 
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will be completely swamped as a race and are in 
danger of losing not only their identity, but their 
very existence. 


Leiters from Amerindians 


The question then arises of whether anything can 
be done to save these people from the situation into 
which neglect has brought them, or to give them 
any guarantees as to their future. Those among the 
Amerindians who have any idea of the political 
situation in British Guiana—and they are compara- 
tively few—often ask if they can opt to remain 
British subjects after independence. I was told in 
a recent letter from an Amerindian that they had 
been warned by the nearest District Officer that the 
reservations were likely to be abolished soon. ‘We 
are warned from the government,’ he writes, ‘ that 
from date next year August (1961) they will be 
having elections, shortly after that we will be losing 
our reservation, also our privilege will be taken 
away from us. He goes on, ‘I wonder if we the 
Amerindians should petition to H.M. the Queen that 
through her the government should give us three 
years chance. After that we think we will be able 
to help ourself with any laws and regulations they 
should brine on us.’ The least fear or suspicion in 
their minds tends to cut deep. One of the younger 
Indians told me: ‘Now the government of B.G. 
have already planned to take away our reservation 
and rights next coming August. So we are appeal- 
ine to you for more interesting advice. Telling me 
of the warning they received from their District 
Officer, another of them wrote ‘He told us we will 
soon lose our reserve. He have us struck when he 
say that to us. We don’t know what may happen 
to us. Bewilderment is taking hold of them as they 
realise that a situation is looming up for which they 
are quite unprepared, and that the British Govern- 
ment is apparently quite content to leave them to 
their fate. 


Disintegration and Collapse 

Not long ago an Amerindian reservation in the 
south-west of the interior was opened up for gold- 
prospectors. Faced with a situation for which they 
were quite unprepared, the family and community 
life of the Amerindians was completely disrupted 
within a matter of weeks. The women left their 
families ; drink, which they have never been able to 
tesist. flooded in; and all the usual forms of ex- 
ploitation ceme with it. This seems to foreshadow 
the situation likely to arise. 

Is this merely a reflection of the neglect of the 
past, or can something really be done for the 
Amerindians at this eleventh hour? The new gov- 
ernment will no doubt be anxious to eradicate any 
apparent anomolies surviving from British admin- 
istration. They will have little time or energy to 
give any deep thought to an issue which is out of 
the run of the country’s more important affairs. 
The Amerindians pose a problem very different from 
those usually presented by a country’s development 


towards independence. They are indirect victims of 
colonialism, and yet their victimisation is none the 
less fatal for having been indirect. Western influence 
has not tyrannised, but completely weakened them, 
while an alien population which vastly outnumbers 
them has been introduced. Consequently the 
Amerindians, already a minority, and in decline, are 
to become the victims of a completely artificial situa- 
tion, subject to an alien population with which they 
are far from ready to integrate. 


U.N. Programme ? 


It is impossible for the British Government to 
retain control of the Amerindians while handing 
over the rest of the country to internal self-govern- 
ment. This would be an admission of our failure to 
consider an essential part of the country in its pro- 
gress towards independence. Could a form of 
temporary United Nations trusteeship be devised for 
the Amerindians, with the aim of developing them 
to the point where they can live as ordinary citizens 
of an independent Guiana, without completely losing 
their identity? Or would the government of Gu'na 
be prepared to accept assistance from U.N.O., or any 
international body, for a comprehensive programme 
of community development and gradual integration 
for the Amerindians, under trained supervision? 

It may be argued that there are many practical 
difficulties in the way of any suggested solution. But 
this is the very argument which has allowed the 
situation to become what it is. The greatest of all 
the difficulties now is the fact that any attempt to 
deal with the situation is so overdue. The Amer- 
indian problem in British Guiana seems to show 
only too clearly that modern political developments 
have little time to allow for minorities. But here 
is a vital human problem, a problem of a people 
who have retained their friendliness and charm, 
though we have deprived them of almost every- 
thing else in their lives. If anything is to be done 
for them, it must be done now. 


Workers’ Education Association 

Next August the W.E.A. will take a party of 
its members for a three-week study tour of 
Kenya and Uganda. The most ambitious over- 
seas visit since the foundation of the Associa- 
tion, the tour was planned in response to the 
growing interest in African affairs, and the 
demand for first-hand knowledge and experi- 
ence. The visit has been planned in association 
with the friends of the W.E.A. in Africa. 

Enquiries to: Mr. P. J. Pitman, W.E.A. 
District Secretary, 19, College Place, Southamp- 
ton. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


(August 16—September 15) 


Caribbean Organisation 

The Caribbean Commission was transformed into 
the Caribbean Organisation at a meeting in San Juan 
on September 6. It was attended by the four mem- 
bers of the Commission: United Kingdom, France, 
Netherlands and U.S.A. ; and also, for the first time 
by representatives of the governments of the Carib- 
bean islands. The new Organisation reflects con- 
stitutional change in the area and the desire of the 
people to accept responsibilities in the Organisation. 


Kenya : 

The joint KANU/KADU agreement presented to 
the Governor on August 29 contains the following 
demands: (1)—Repeal of the Order in Council 
which prevents Mr. Kenyatta from sitting in the 
Legislative Council ; (2) Constitutional Conference 
in September ; (3) Independence by February 1, 1962, 
preceded by a general election; (4) Establishment of 
an interim coalition government in the meantime ; 
(5) Full internal self-government without the inter- 
mediary Chief Minister stage; (6) Release of all 
detainees and restrictees. It was also agreed that 
land titles would be respected and safeguarded and 
fair compensation paid for land acquired for public 
purposes. 

The newly formed Kenya Coast People’s Party has 
petitioned the Colonial Secretary for independence 
for the coast protectorate by December 14, to allow 
it to negotiate entry to the East African Federation 
as an autonomous unit, not as a part of Kenya. 
Meanwhile Kenya’s Legislative Council has set up a 
Select Committee to consider the practical means of 
achieving the Federation of East Africa, which is 
considered both politically and economically desir- 
able. 


Swaziland 

Sir Charles Arden Clarke, formerly Governor- 
General of Ghana, has been appointed Constitutional 
Adviser to the Swaziland Constitutional Committee. 
The appointment was at the request of the Com- 
mittee. 


Tanganyika 
The town of Dar-es-Salaam will be raised by 
Royal Charter to the status of a city at a ceremony 
Independence celebrations. 
performed by the Duke. of Edinburgh during the 
The Federal German government has announced 
its agreement to give financial assistance to the devel- 
opment plans of Tanganyika and Kenya. Details 
will be announced later. The agreement follows a 
three-man mission which visited tthe territories earlier 
this year. 


Southern Rhodesia 

The Southern Rhodesia Immorality Act, which 
forbids sexual relations between a white woman and 
a black man was abolished on August 30, although 
one prosecution under the act is still pending. 


Northern Rhodesia 

A new penal code amendment agreed on August 15 
provides for a punishment of life imprisonment for 
the burning or stoning of cars with intent to injure 
occupants. 

The Christian Council tried to organise a conference 
for alterations in the constitution. It asked delegates 
from political, commercial, social and other organisa- 
tions, but the attempt was abandoned owing to lack 
of response. 


Ghana 

On August 28 the Ghana Supreme Court ruled 
that the Preventive Detention Act under which some 
200 members of the Opposition are detained, was 
neither unconstitutional nor in conflict with the 
solemn declaration of fundamental human rights 
made by the President on assumption of office. The 
Court likened the President’s declaration to the 
‘Queen’s Coronation oath and said it could not have 
the effect of an enactment of Parliament. 


Uganda Governorship 

Sir Frederick Crawford, Uganda’s Governor, will 
retire in October owing to ill health. He will be 
succeeded by the present Chief Secretary of Kenya, 
Sir Walter Coutts, whose new appointment has been 
strongly criticised by African leaders in Uganda. 


Malta 

It was announced on August 6 that elections under 
Malta’s new self-government constitution will be held 
from December 2—4. 


Casablanca Powers 

The six Casablanca powers—Ghana, Guinea, 
Morocco, U.A.R., Mali and F.L.N.—met in Cairo 
before the opening of the Neutralist ‘Summit’ in 
Belgrade on September 1. The Casablanca powers 
agreed their policy for the ‘Summit.’ The meeting 
approved a proposal that the capital of .Mali should 
be the seat of the secretariat of the Africa Charter, 
that Mr. Idris Salaoui, of Morocco, should be Secre- 
tary General, and that General Mohamed Fawzi of 
U.A.R. should be Commander of the African Joint 
High Ccmmand. 


Honk Kong Cotton 

The Hong Kong Cotton Advisory Board has 
agreed to the British proposal that the undertaking 
on exports to the U.K. which expires early in 1962 
should be extended for eleven months, subject to 
reservations about supplementary quotas. The Hong 
Kong government announced it would send a dele- 
gation to London to discuss a request for a larger 
quota. 


Publications 

Report of the Gambia Constitutional Conference, 
1961. (Cmnd. 1467, H.M.S.O., 6d.). 

Political Advance in the United Kingdom Depen- 
dencies. (C.O.I., H.M.S.O.). 

Agriculture in the United Kingdom Dependencies. 
(C.O.1., H.M.S.O.). 
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Guide to Books... 


The West Indies and their Future 
By Daniel Guérin (translated by Austryn Wain- 
house, (Dobson, 18s.) 

The author’s Marxist approach may incline some 
readers to take his analysis of West Indian affairs 
with a large pinch of political scepticism. They 
would be mistaken in this reaction. It is difficult 
to over-emphasise the material and spiritual poverty 
from which the Caribbean peoples began their post- 
war struggle towards competence; and if M. Guérin 
presents the essential facts harshly, he takes no 
obvious pleasure in the easy opportunities for attack- 
ing his capitalist opponents. 

He was in the Caribbean for three months during 
1955, visiting Trinidad, Haiti, Jamaica, Martinique 
and Guadaloupe, and he confesses to writing with 
islands of predominantly negro population in mind. 
Neither the time-lag, nor his restricted itinerary, nor 
the limitations on his subject-matter can undermine 
the usefulness of his observations, particularly when 
he discusses the need for co-operation among all 
the Caribbean islands rather than merely among 
the units of a national group. 

Discussing industrialisation, M. Guérin says: 
“The sine qua non of a rational industrialisation 
must be the creation of a much wider market; that 
is to say, instead of the many little individual mar- 
kets that exist at the present time, an inter-Caribbean 
customs union must be formed’. 

The case for a Caribbean confederation, includ- 
ing all the territories in the area, is fully argued in 
M. Guérin’s last chapter. He quotes Dr. Williams, 
now Trinidad’s Premier, as saying in 1945: ‘ Where 
20 years ago we might have been content with a 
federation of the British Caribbean units, it is 
becoming increasingly clear that the ultimate econo- 
mic federation of the Caribbean will embrace the 
entire area’. 

Although experience does not suggest that closer 
association of any kind can easily be achieved in 
the Caribbean, M. Guérin’s is another voice raised 
for cornmonsense and, as such, should be welcomed. 

CHARLES H. ARCHIBALD 


Portugal and its Empire: the Truth. 
By Antonio de Figueiredo (Gollancz 18s.). 
Oldest Ally : a Portrait of Salazar’s Portugal. 
By Peter Fryer and Patricia McGowan Pinheiro 
(Dobson, 25s.). 

At the root of the Angolan war is the mad ‘ one 
nation’ vision of Dr. Salazar, Portugal’s Prime 
Minister, in terms of which he sees the Portguese 
nation spread over four continents. The realities of 
Africa and Asia are conveniently by-passed in the 
simple verbal conversion of fact into fiction by which 
the colonies are styled provinces of Portugal. Thus 
Portuguese patriots plaster cars and buildings with 
the slogan ‘ Angola is Portugal.’ This same rhetorical 
refusal to fit policy to reality is shared by the French 
in Algeria and by the present South African govern- 
ment—along with the Portuguese territories, surely 
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the two most intransigent points of conflict in Africa. 

That is why au understanding of Portugal itself is 
a vital prerequisite to a study of the Portuguese 
colonies. Both these books are therefore required 
reading, not only for students of Portugal, but also 
for anyone concerned with Africa. In both are 
heartrendingly exposed the consequences of absolute 
obedience to Dr. Salazar’s ‘Plan’ for the salvation 
of Portugal. Like Dr. Verwoerd and even General 
de Gaulle, Dr. Salazar sees himself as having made 
a supreme sacrifice in giving up his private career to 
restore his country’s stability ; and in exchange he 
has demanded sacrifice, dedication and absolute 
obedience. Like Verwoerd and de Gaulle his pro- 
nouncements are a stream of rhetoric undiluted by 
the realities of the 20th century, the dangerous folly 
of which is testified by the plight of his country. The 
consequences in terms of poverty, fear, resignation 
and backwardness are movingly revealed in both 
these books. 

Neither author gives enough attention to Angola. 
In the case of Mr. Fryer and Miss Pinheiro this may 
be a good thing ; for, as classic Marxists, they reveal 
in the short section dealing with the colonies a failure 
to understand the dynamics of African nationalism. 
Mr. de Figueiredo, a former Mozambique citizen, is 
too horrified by the atrocities of the present African 
movement to describe its roots clearly. It is hardly 
surprising that he should recoil from the evidence of 
one set of Salazar’s victims being slaughtered by 
another. But it is to be hoped that he will gain 
perspective in time to write an account of the Portu- 
guese territories, for which he is aptly fitted. 

Mz Ja R: 


Mezzotint 
*) Compton Mackenzie (Chatto and Windus, 
15s). 

Like his older colleague, Somerset Maugham, 
Compton Mackenzie has an exceptional gift of ob- 
servation which enables him to register with a fine 
degree of accuracy the habits, manners, customs and 
conflicts of communities in which he is, as often 
as not, a mere transient visitor. ‘ Mezzotint’ is but 
one of many examples of this amongst his always 
very readable novels. 

Although the author has taken some pains to 
disguise the leading characters in his novel, those 
acquainted with the Seychelles will have no difficulty 
in identifying the Colony and the persons concerned. 

In fairness to some of the descendants of the 
original French colonists in this colony, who regard 
coloured persons as having been sent into this world 
to be no more than hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, it might conceivably be admitted by George 
Clapshaw himself that his efforts on behalf of the 
coloured and under-privileged might have achieved 


-greater success than was indeed the case had he 


exercised a greater degree of patience in introduc- 
ing his radical reforms. 
FABIAN 
ay) 


Race and Nationalism 
by T. M. Franck (Allen & Unwin, 30s.). 

I must confess that I began p.1 of this book with 
a prediction in its favour, due to the glowing fore- 
word by Jim Callaghan: ‘best and most complete 
survey I have seen.’ But I was badly shaken on p. 38 
to find that Mr. ‘ Arthur Griffiths’ was the Colonial 
Secretary, and the mistake is repeated on pp. 39, 42, 
43, 44 and 48, etc,, and in the Index also. So J began 
to wonder for the author’s authority. However, I 
am bound to say that by the time I had finished p.369 
I had a healthy respect for his immense industry. 

Mr. Franck is a Canadian who has done his home~- 
work thoroughly. He makes acknowledgment for 
information given by some 2,000 persons, and he has 
gone to all the authorities, blue books, white papers, 
newspapers and so on. The book is thus fully docu- 
mented and closely packed with facts and figures. This 
does not make it easy reading. It has the appearance 
too often of what is sometimes irreverently termed ‘a 
desiccated Fabian essay’ and I sighed for some 
lighter human stuff, perhaps a conventional interview 
with a leader, either black or white, and some meaty 
spontaneous statements by Harry Nkumbula, Roy 
Welensky or Garfield Todd. There were no personal 
profiles anywhere, shrewdly analysing the strong 
virtues or the weak defects of the men whom the 
masses follow. One can get a little tired of such 
terms as ‘ social dynamics of partnership’ or ‘ oppor- 
tunities for environmental conditioning’ and the 
“conflict of cultures.’ 


But of course Professor Franck is factually on the 
beam and his logic is being proved correct by events. 
However this is no more and no less than the view 


consistently and persistently pushed forward in the - 


House.of Commons over the last eight years by the 
Labour Party. Doubts have been increasingly voiced 
as in this book about the possibility of ‘ governing 
without the consent of the governed.’ The Devlin 
Commission and Monckton Commission heavily 
underlined the case of H.M. Opposition and Profes- 
sor Franck. 

Given this initial thesis this book is admirable and 
will supply any student in the future with the fullest 
and most comprehensive survey to date of the Central 
African Federation and its turbulent and unhappy 
first seven years. 


JAMES JOHNSON. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


The Pass Laws by Muriel Horrell (S.A. Inst. of 
Race Relations, 5s.). The Institute’s Fact Papers, 
of which this is one of the most important, are in- 
dispensable to an understanding of the South African 
scene. Objective, factual and well documented. 


Survey of Race Relations, 1959-60 (S.A. Inst. of 
Race Relations, 12s. 6d.). In effect this survey covers 
the year 1960 in South Africa. It is an invaluable 
handbook, providing an objective interpretation and 
evaluation of new laws, administrative measures and 
political events. 


Race, Heredity and Civilisation by Professor W. 
George (Briton Publishing Society). A plea for 


racial segregation in view of the alleged inherited — 


inferiority of the Negro races and dangers of mixed 
breeding. The author quotes the excellence of the 


British upper classes and high illegitimate birth rate _ 


among Negroes. The usual. 

Quotations on the Commonwealth (C.0.L, 
H.M.S.O., No price). A useful handbook relating 
the pronouncements of top people on the Common- 
wealth. : 


The Ancient Enemies (Council for War on Want). 
The Council has produced an excellent illustrated 
booklet showing what the poverty of two-thirds of 
the world means. It is designed for use in discussions, 
debates and for general enlightenment. 


Things New and Old by Edgar Brooks (S.A. Inst. 
Race Relations, 2s. 6d.). Professor Brooks, with his 
customary excellence of style, both literal and figura- 
tive, reviews the application of ‘ love,’ ‘freedom’ and 
‘hope’ in South Africa. Much of it, unfortunately, 
is old in content, though new in visionary apprehen- 
sion. 


Bureaucracy and Chieftainship in Buganda by 
Martin Southwold (East African Studies No. 14, 
Kampala, 5s.)._ Described as an account of the de- 


velopment of appointive office in the history of 


Buganda, this is a work for anthropologists, but is 
nevertheless intelligible to the layman interested in 
local government in Buganda. 
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